HELLENISM Iff ANCIENT INDIA

situ the Iranian link of the chain which, long surmised by
conjecture, connects the Graeco-Buddhist art of the extreme
north-west of India with the Buddhist art of Central Asia and
the Iranian plateau. "The style of these art-relics," says
Sir Aurel Stein in his "Explorations in Central Asia," "dis-
played quite as clearly as the works of ancient Khotan, the
predominant influence of Graeco-Buddhist models, brought
from the extreme north-west of India." Hiouen Tsang, the
Buddhist pilgrim from China, who visited India in the seventh
century, says that artists from Bactria were employed to
paint the Buddhist monasteries during the time of Kanishka,
King of Gandhara, about the first century of the Christian
era, and that the convent of Serika was famous for its mural
paintings. But we must not conclude from this that the
traditions of Indian Painting were entirely confined to
foreign products. The Universities of ancient India, like those
of Taksashila (Taxila) near modern Peshawar, Nalanda in
Bengal and Sridhanya Kataka on the banks of the Krishna
comprised Schools of religious painting and sculpture ; and
in* these great culture-centres of India, all foreign artistic
ideas were gradually transformed by Indian thought, and <
nationalised.

Yet in an essay on the Indian Schools of Painting (J.A.S.B.
Vol. Iviii, p. 117) Mr, Smith said that "whoever seriously
undertakes the critical study of the paintings of Ajanta
and Bagh, will find, I have no doubt, that the artists drew
their inspiration from the West, and I think he will also find
that their style was a local development of the cosmopolitan
art of the contemporary Roman Empire". Here again we
venture to point out that Mr. V. A. Smith, like Professor
Grunwedel and others, confuses the assimilation of foreign
technique by Indian traditional craftsmanshig with artistic
inspiration. The Buddhist monastic Schools of Northern
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